ASIXTH S ERIES- 


THE GOLDEN LILY. 
By P. L. M‘DrERMoTT. 


CHAPTER I.—THE FIRST PARTNER. 


f;|ERHAPS nowhere else in the world 
is the struggle of man’s determined 
will against the adverse conditions 
of nature so hard as on the gold- 
fields of Western Australia. What 
the daring and resolute pioneers of 
this region suffered, what adventuring prospectors 
suffer to-day, in their quest for gold can hardly 
be realisel at home. The grim irony of the 
geographer sprinkles the map with lakes and 
rivers, but the mirage which mocks the fainting 
explorer is not more delusive. The land is in 
truth an arid desert of rock and sand and scrub, 
and the ‘lakes’ are mere dry, saline beds. 
Where water does exist—the miners strike it 
sometimes in their deep shafts—it is brackish. 
On the surface there is none to moisten the 
parched lips and swollen tongue of the pros- 
pector. 

But this desert is full of gold, and the thirst for 
gold is a more powerful incentive to effort than the 
thirst for water is a deterrent. Men will dare all 
and everything in quest of the yellow metal. That 
the typical miner wastes in wild and generous 
dissipation the precious dust which he has 
gathered in patient privation does not in the 
least moderate the cheerful resolution with which 
he sets forth into the desert again when the fruit 
of his labour is squandered and he has sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of the bout. Unremit- 
ting toil while it lasts, and unreflecting indulgence 
afterwards, form the rule of many a man’s life 
on the goldfields. And at last, after winning and 
wasting thousands of pounds in this fashion, he 
probably dies penniless, or is found dead in the 
bush from thirst or hunger. 

Besides the regular mining population, who are 
always ready to rush from one field to another 
more promising, the discovery of a new goldfield 
attracts all sorts and conditions of men, It would 
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be hard to name a calling or profession, a rank 
or station of life, unrepresented in a mining camp. 
Just as difficult would it be to indicate a type of 
human character, good, bad, and indifferent, that 
is not to be found there. Law there is—British 
law—on the Australian goldfields; but in the 
earlier days of a new settlement public opinion 
is the more influential instrument of govern- 
ment, and it seldom or never goes wrong. 
There is a lack of order, there may be law- 
lessness at times, but the habits of the wild 
mining towns of Western America do not pre- 
vail, and an honest man’s life is secure wherever 
he goes. 

Perhaps, when all is told, the best type of all 
this motley community is the genuine, toiling, 
reckless miner himself, who never can become 
other than he is, because he never cares to 
keep the gold which his labour brings him. The 
getting of it is the salt of his life, dominated as 
this getting is by a supreme element of chance 
or luck, whereby one man after a few hours’ 
work may come upon a ‘pocket’ of gold worth 
a thousand pounds, and the next man to him 
obtains no more out of months of patient toil 
than is sufficient to procure him his frugal tea 
and ‘damper’ and salt beef. 

While it is difficult for persons at home to 
realise the conditions of a miner's life, it is per- 
haps quite as difficult for the sunburnt denizen of 
the goldfields to comprehend the dismay of the 
adventurer from home on his first arrival at a 
mining camp or town. It is hardly possible for 
a young man, leaving England with his heart 
buoyant with hope of the fortune that may await 
him on the goldfields, to approach famous Cool- 
gardie through a desert of meat tins and dilapidated 
eucalyptus trees, and try to gaze around through 
the clouds of reddish-brown dust which envelop 
the place, without at least a momentary sinking 
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of the spirits. The intense heat and the thick 
dust parch both skin and throat, and the blessed 
water which both crave for has to be bought by 
the gallon—like beer or milk in England. 

It was a curious chance that threw into com- 
panionship, at a drinking bar in Coolgardie, two 
pronounced examples of the opposite types—a soft 
and somewhat disheartened youth from England, 
and a hard and grizzled miner. They were as 
unlike in outward appearance as any two human 
creatures could be, and to those who noticed 
the intimacy that sprang up between them the 
thing was a curiosity. Everybody drank in the 
place, and many drank too much; but although 
a particular bar was the daily resort of these two 
individuals, no frequenters of the place drank less 
than they did. This fact the barmaid, to whose 
special services they were partial, could vouch 
for. 

Jim Solus (as he was called from the unusual 
circumstance that he never went prospecting with 
a partner) had come from South Australia almost 
with the first rush. Since then he had made 
some half-dozen solitary expeditions into the bush, 
bringing back on each occasion as much gold as 
kept him in Coolgardie for a month or so. 
Beyond this, his prospecting had been without 
visible result. Other men had made ‘finds’ and 
disposed of them successfully ; Jim Solus remained 
a dry-blower, and appeared satisfied to remain 
one. At this many persons marvelled, for Jim 
had the reputation (how acquired no one could 
tell) of possessing a keen scent for payable gold. 

It was drawing near the conclusion of Jim's 
usual month’s rest when the young fellow from 
England attracted his observation. The youth 
always came for his refreshment to Jim’s barmaid, 
and this might have been why Jim noticed him. 
He was a quiet, good-looking lad, observant and 
apparently shy ; but these were hardly qualities to 
arouse interest in a tough old miner. And the 
interest of Jim Solus was aroused. The pretty 
barmaid noticed it and was puzzled. 

Jim invited the young man to drink with him, 
but there was nothing in this, When, however, 
Jim talked a good deal to him regarding his 
friends in the old country, and his hopes and 
prospects here; and when, a day or two later, 
the young fellow told the barmaid that Jim had 
made him remove from the hotel to his own 
wooden hut at the back of Bayley Street, it was 
evident that Jim had taken a fancy. And, regard- 
ing the new arrival critically without looking at 
him (a thing which some girls know how to do), 
and thinking of his modest and quiet manners, 
the barmaid admitted to herself that the young 
fellow was a likely object enough for a sun-baked 
old digger to take a fancy to. 

This barmaid was, as has been said, an attrac- 
tive young woman. The Coolgardie barmaids are a 
peculiar product of Australia, aud work very hard, 
but earn a great deal of money. Their wages are 


high, for they often have to dispense liquors to 
the thirsty crowd not only all day, but great 
part of the night as well. The miners, liowever, 
treat them with a rough politeness of their own, 
and the presence of these young women has a 
restraining influence upon their language which 
is very noticeable. The girls are favourites 
with them, and are not only put up to every 
‘good thing’ going, but are presented with shares 
in the miners’ adventures as well. 

‘Jim, said the barmaid to the young man, 
‘appears to have taken a liking to you.’ 

‘I wonder why, Miss Lily? I think he is 
awfully good-natured! He does not even know 
my name.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he does. You told him a day or two 
ago. Dicky Hulme, isn’t it?’ 

The young fellow half-turned his face to her 
with a sudden movement (he had just been 
looking out into the dusty street) and coloured 
a little. What was it? Nothing more than the 
way she uttered the words ‘Dicky Hulme’—a 
way that was unconsciously soft and musical. 

‘I had forgotten it, he answered. ‘Jim has 
forgotten it, too—of that I am quite certain,’ 

It was now the barmaid’s turn to blush a little 
for having betrayed so careful a memory. 

‘Yes, Jim is very good-hearted, I think, she 
observed. ‘Miners mostly are; but Jim doesn’t 
have much luck,’ 

‘Ah,’ said Dicky Hulme pensively ; ‘I suppose 
it’s mostly luck.’ 

‘Hard work and luck,’ she replied, and left 
him to attend another customer. 

A day or two later, as the two men smoked at 
the door of their little hut, the old miner suddenly 
observed : 

‘Dicky, you are falling in love with that bar- 
maid.’ 

‘Jim, 1 say, now, what puts that in your 
head 

‘Because I have eyes. She likes you, too— 
but that don’t count for much. I want to say 
this, that, whether she cares for you or not 
(at the present time), you had best take your 
header at once. In a week or ten days we must 
be off’ 

‘And you’d advise me, Jim, said the young 
fellow, much amused by the. simplicity and sin- 
cerity of Jim’s advice, ‘to fall in love with a 
barmaid before tackling my work 2’ 

‘Certainly,’ was the answer. ‘You have neither 
father nor mother, sister nor brother. What do 
you want to find the gold for, then, except you 
have a sweetheart?’ 

There was something in this—a good deal, the 
young man admitted. But he showed some hesi- 
tancy still. Jim’s observation had not deceived 
him in the matter—Dicky Hulme was falling in 
love. But now, admitting this fact, the dis- 
satisfied thought annoyed him—she was only a 
barmaid ! 
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‘Do you really think, Jim—you have been so 
good-natured towards me,’ he added, ‘and you 
know everything out here so well that I would 
trust you in anything—do you think I—I ought 
to let myself care about—a barmaid ?’ 

‘Which shows, observed Jim, ‘that you do 
care for her. Very natural it is, too. A bar- 
maid? Well, they are all first-rate girls—hard- 
working, honest girls. But Miss Lily is the best 
of them. 

The young man did not dispute this assertion. 

‘Look here,’ Jim continued, beginning to perceive 
Hulme’s point ; ‘we respect our barmaids out here, 
and think them good enough for the best of us. 
What are we? Pshaw! this isn’t England. I hope 
you'll never get a worse girl in case you don’t 
get Miss Lily.’ 

It requires little to demolish the half-hearted 
objections of a young man in such a case, 
Hulme’s hesitation—if it was at bottom real— 
soon vanished, 

‘And do you fancy she—she cares for me, 
Jim?’ 

He was sorry for putting the question, for the 
miner shrugged his shoulders and answered coldly : 
‘How should I know? She doesn’t know much 
about you. It is a thing you must find out for 
yourself,’ 

‘At any rate, Jim, you will tell me all you 
know about her?’ 

‘Not now, my lad. Go on with your love 
business, if you like. What has anything I know 
about the girl got to do with it? I know 
nothing to Miss Lily’s discredit—if that’s what 
you are fishing for,” he said, turning round 
and looking the young man full in the face. 

‘No, no, Jim!’ he quietly replied, reddening 
with shame, ‘God forbid I should have such a 
thought. I would fight any man that said a 
word against her !’ 

‘That’s it” remarked the other, with satisfac- 
tion, ‘Well, hurry on the business, Dicky, and 
some evening in the bush I will tell you all I 
know about her. I hope you'll win her. She is 
a good girl.’ 

Jim Solus went back to Bayley Street for some 
tobacco. Left alone, Hulme had to admit that, 
at first blush, falling in love (with a barmaid or 
any other maid) didn’t seem precisely the most 
prudent way of making a start in a new country. 
But there are two sides to every question, Sup- 
posing a fellow, he reasoned, did fall in love, 
aud had fair hopes of winning the lady, could 
there be a finer incentive to exertion? Success 
in such case means more—much more—than gold ! 
What disappointment meant he did not then 
speculate. Success was what he fixed his mind 
upon, With a twofold prize to be won, success 
was bound to come, Jim Solus, doubtless, could 
have told him stories of young men who went 
away to the diggings full of hope, and grew gray 
and worn out with disappointment, and died at 


last in the bush; and of sweethearts who waited 
the weary years for them, until the eyes grew 
dim with watching and the heart died with its 
last hope. But it was not Jim’s vocation to talk 
of such things to a young man just in love, but 
rather to encourage him. 

Had Jim himself lacked the incentive which 
he was advising Hulme to draw from the bar- 
maid’s eyes, seeing that after years of labour he 
was still a failure, and apparently a contented 
one 

In a week or ten days, Jim had said, they 
were to be off. Naturally the young fellow was 
impatient to make the start, and full of high 
hopes. But his hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment. In a day or two he began to feel ill. 
At first he thought nothing of this, and tried to 
shake it off. He went down to the bar as usual, 
but drank only lemonade, and more than once 
he fancied that the barmaid was looking at him 
attentively, Then, one night after retiring to bed, 
with a headache about which he said nothing to 
Jim, he was seized” with a violent shivering fit. 
His limbs ached as well as his head. In the 
morning he was in a fever. 

‘Typhoid, said the doctor whom Jim sum- 
moned, ‘Is there any one to take care of him 
here ?? 

‘Unfortunately, replied Jim, ‘I’ve got to start 
prospecting, and have all my swag ready, He 
was to have come with me. But I’ll get some 
one to lovk after him, 

A minev’s wife who lived near was applied to, 
and willingly promised to attend to the patient 
in Jim’s absence. But Jim was not entirely 
satisfied with this arrangement. He went down 
to Bayley Street, and getting a glass of whisky 
from the girl called Miss Lily, stuod over it in 
anxious abstraction for several minutes, 

‘My mate, Miss Lily,’ he observed at length, 
‘is down with typhoid.’ 

‘ Poor fellow—so soon,’ said the girl. 
last night, by his looks, he was ill.’ 

‘And what’s worse, I must start for the 
bush,’ 

‘Who will look after him, Jim?’ 

‘Why, Jack Brady’s wife promises to see to 
him. She’ll do her best, I know; but she has 
her own house and children to look after as 
well. I thought, Miss Lily’—— he added, with 
some hesitation, and then stopped. 

‘1’ll do anything I can, if you wish me, Jim, 
said the girl, interpreting his thought. ‘That is, 
whenever I have time to spare.’ 

‘My word, Miss Lily, but you are a stunning 
good girl !’ exclaimed the old miner, ‘ Well, L’Il 
leave you money enough to get the poor lal 
everything he wants. And if 1 have any luck 
this venture you shall share it.’ 

‘And the poor fellow was going to be dividing 
mates with you!’ 

‘So he is, and so he will be, if there’s any 
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luck to divide,” said the miner, with emphasis. 
‘I must start the day after to-morrow, but I'll 
see you again about him.’ 

‘What direction are you going this time, Jim?’ 

‘I intend to strike eastward from Twenty-five- 
Mile. I think there is something to be struck 
out that way.’ 

The fever went ahead with poor Hulme. Every- 
thing was done for him that the rude conditions 
of the place rendered possible. Mrs Brady was 
assiduous in her attention every moment she 
could spare from her own domestic duties; and 
the kind-hearted barmaid not only came several 
times during the day to perform any little nursing 
office which those brief intervals enabled her to 
do, but sat up with the half-delirious patient 
during the night, when she needed rest so badly 
herself. The patient endurance of women is 
wonderful. Many a rough miner, on the bed of 
sickness, has had cause to bless the gentle hands 
and warm hearts of West Australian barmaids, 
when the desert bush afforded no other nurse or 
doctor. 

Jim Solus, with his condenser and other ‘swag’ 


loaded on a small country cart, started on his 
solitary expedition with a feeling of depression 
which he had never experienced before. 

‘It’s all on account of the lad,’ he argued with 
himself, as he trudged along the arid track in a 
blazing tropical sun. ‘But he’ll be all right when 
I come back. Mrs Brady and Miss Lily will take 
care of him—especially Miss Lily. Isn’t she a 
stunning girl! And if I have any luck this 
venture she shall share it.’ 

Jim, it may be mentioned, had drawn all his 
money from the bank and given it in charge to 
the barmaid for the benefit of the patient. 

‘In a couple of months, added Jim, after 
smoking for a hundred yards or so, ‘the lad will 
be all right again, and by that time, maybe, 1’ll 
be back once more in Coolgardie, I needn’t be 
so anxious about him, he said, trying to shake 
off that sinking of the spirits which he ascribed 
to young Hulme’s illness. 

And so he resolutely set his face to the bush, 
for a quarter where he was convinced there was 
payable gold to be found, and where he meant 
to mark off a double claim for himself and ‘ partner.’ 
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spring is the chaffinch. Who has 
not sat to listen to him and his 


a hundred fellows in garden, orchard, 
Sees} and meadow, and felt that the sun 


grew perceptibly warmer, the south 
wind blew yet softer, and that the spring came 
on with surer and steadier steps as all around 
fell, with that so sweet monotony, the gentle trill, 
followed by the descending ripple of the final 
notes 

The spring passes into summer, and in the 
full-throated chorus none but the keen observer 
picks out each singer from the throng; none but 
he notes the gradual dropping out of first one 
and then another performer. Most of us only 
awaken to the silence of the early autumn to 
find it broken by our faithful, crimson-bosomed 
companion of the coming days of ‘winter and 
foul weather.’ 

Save to those who sigh for Southern skies and 
perpetual suinmer, the suggestions of the robin’s 
voice are altogether pleasant. Summer has its 
drawbacks ; surely one of them is the inability 
we feel to appreciate that luxury of luxuries—a 
good fire. But the robin sings the adieu of hot, 
stifling nights, and the welcome of long evenings ; 
above all, the returning power of those silent, 
patient occupants of our bookshelves, so sadly 
neglected in the summer for the louder and 
more obtrusive attractions of garden, river, and 
shore. Already September evenings are long and 


chilly, and we return penitent to study-chair and 
paper-knife. 

But September days are possessed of a magic 
power to draw us afield, and we yield more 
willingly with the thought that they must be 
used while they remain. 

Perfect September weather. There will be 
enough of frost in the early morning to make a 
cheerful blaze acceptable at breakfast-time ; fog 
there will be too, probably. ‘Perfect weather, 
indeed! It will be far enough from that if 
there be any trace of fog about,’ says some one. 
Fog, however, there will likely be; and let me 
tell you, my carping friend, that there are fogs 
and fogs. I am speaking of British weather, re- 
member, and that for the benefit of people 
prepared to be therewith content. Such will not 
willingly relinquish the pure, clean fog of the 
country morning—the vaporous veil thinning and 
rolling off this way and that before the silent, 
conquering sun; opening overhead to show a 
patch of pale-blue sky; retreating into the wide 
shelter of the great hedgerows; curling away 
from the rippling shallows of the river; and 
finally dissolving into a haunting blue haze, 
throwing no chill into the warm stillness of the 
day, but ready to steal forth again over the level 
meadows of the river-side when the sun has 
dropped into the west. 

To the lover of the country, autumn—autumn 
in my own county—presents features not to be 
matched at any other of the year’s four seasons 
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for picturesqueness, and also for what, to the 
genuine ‘yokel,’ is better than any artistic grace— 
pleasant suggestions of comfort and good cheer : 
rickyards, with their solid promise of food for 
man and beast; orchards and hopyards giving 
promise that American cider and German beer 
shall not, for this season at least, drive the 
British farmer quite out of the field. 

Hay and corn harvests, with which the most 
confirmed grumblers can scarce find fault, have 
made this autumn’s rickyards more than usually 
cheerful sights. And I doubt again if there are 
many places which for solid comfort excel or 
even equal a well-filled rickyard. One sees in it 
a provision of food for patient toilers for many 
a long month, warmth and rest o’ nights for 
many weary limbs. Even to look no farther 
than the present moment, a rick is a comfortable 
thing. There is no such shelter from the blast, 
no such warm and fragrant bed, as a hayrick 
partly eut. Dry hay and straw seem the very 
embodiment of the idea of snugness and shelter. 

The great hayrick, long in the sides and broad in 
the ends, is the size of many a cottage. *Tis almost 
a pity, probably thinks its owner as he surveys it 
admiringly, that the heavy crop throughout the 
country will bring down the price of next year’s 
old hay from nearly five to below three pounds 
a ton. Five pounds is such a good, round, com- 
fortable sum—a farmer’s, a John Bull’s sum, like 
the guinea to which he still clings when he buys 
or sells his horses and cattle. What a pity that 
we have allowed the cold, thin ‘sovereign’ to 
oust it! There is precise, thin-blooded frugality 
in the very syllables. 

The wheatricks he eyes with more unalloyed 
complacency. Wheat has risen—seems inclined to 
rise still. His neighbour has not stopped to 
emulate his well-thatched ricks, which stand high 
and dry on the stone staddles; the round, the 
oval, with the nob of straw on the summit of 
the gently-rising peak, as though one might lift 
off the whole covering of shining yellow thatch as 
one raises the cover from a dish, 

At the next farm, the wheat being ‘got’ in 
good order for immediate thrashing, the farmer 
thinks the ‘nimble ninepence better than the 
slow shilling.” So across the three or four inter- 
vening fields and hedgerows rises the thick, white 
smoke of the engine. It shoots up swiftly to 
some twoscore yards from the funnel’s mouth 
and then lingers, a dense flattened ball, undis- 
persed in the still air, and not unbeautiful as the 
sun irradiates its fleecy substance. 

The silent autumn air throbs with the low 
hum of revolving fly-wheel and band and busy 
thrasher, There is no discord or harshness in the 
sound ; it is a contented country voice, droning 
in tone, yet steadily busy. Only if the man who 
‘feeds’ the hopper slackens in the regularity of 
his supply does the hum rise into something of a 
whistling shrillness, which falls again to its former 


contented pitch as fresh sheaves are thrown to the 
hungry maw. 

A yard where the thrasher is at work does not, 
to the onlooker, bear out the fear of machinery 
displacing manual labour. There is no dearth of 
hands here. The engine may run quietly, to 
some extent unattended, for half-an-hour at a 
time ; but the man who drives it must not engage 
in any other work which will prevent him from 
giving a frequent glance at the furnace and the 
steam and water gauges. He cannot reckon upon 
giving more than an overlooking eye and occa- 
sional hand elsewhere, so he is generally the 
head-man, the bailiff, where one is acknowledged 
by that name. If the engine and thrasher are 
from a contractor, men are usually sent with 
them to take all responsibility of the machinery ; 
if they are the farmer's own property—and most 
large agriculturists can now find pretty con- 
stant work for steam all the year round—then we 
may be sure that the careful master will not be 
far off. 

At large farms water is often laid on from an 
adjacent stream by means of a water-wheel ; but 
if this is not the case, or the thrashing is going 
on in a distant rickyard or field corner, there 
will be a boy busy journeying to and fro with 
the water-cart. There must be one man at the 
hopper to ‘feed,’ and at least two on the rick to 
supply him; another to attend and change the 
swiftly-filling sack where the stream of shining 
wheat pours from its square wooden gutter; yet 
others to deal with the thrashed straw duly 
thrown out in its place, the accumulation of 
which round the machine cannot be permitted 
for a minute. To these add an odd man—there 
are always odd men hovering necessarily round a 
large job of this kind—add these, and you get a 
substantial total. Many of the hands must be 
‘extras,’ too, for the ordinary work must go on. 
The wagoners and their lads are not here, for 
the teams must not stand idle in this ‘open’ 
weather, but are already turning the white 
stubble, from which this very wheat was so 
lately drawn, into shining, purple-brown furrows 
again. 

Unfortunately utility and beauty do not now 
always go hand-in-hand. We can hardly expect 
the hard-pressed farmer to put the latter quality 
first. Corrugated iron is too cheap and univer- 
sally useful to be ignored by the practical man. 
A long range of this material, erected on pillars 
as an open barn, not only effectually thatches 
the ricks, but, when they have disappeared from 
beneath it, serves as a wainhouse and general 
shelter. 

The shining length of convex metal is certainly 
far from welcome to the artistic eye; when 
painted a deep reddish-brown, however, and 
viewed among plentiful shade of surrounding 
foliage, it is much improved. And, after all, it 
has never been pretended that farming was an 
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occupation carried on solely from an ornamental 
point of view. Very few trades are so; and if 
it has happened that the various successive scenes 
of the farmer’s year have till the last few de- 
cades resolved themselves into a series of the 
most charming tableaux, the artist must look 
upon that fact as an entirely gratuitous benefit 
for which he has to be thankful while it lasts, 
and must refrain from complaints if a needful 
change in the farmer’s methods deprives him of 
one or two links in the chain. 

However, the ruffled lover of the beautiful may 
surely find the wherewithal to soothe his spirits in 
the orchards ; it will take many new methods to 
make them unlovely. For him the virtue of an 
orchard lies to no small extent in its age; and 
happily, at present, new orchards are in a distinct 
minority. Another good quality is a certain air 
of general unkemptness ; and whether that be an 
economical evil or not, it is usually not far to 
seek. 

They are looking their best now, the orchards, 
not the least of my county’s many beauties. 
There have been heavy rains since the gathering 
of the early corn harvest—before, indeed, certain 
laggard fields could show a clean surface—and, 
consequently, the grass has a soft greenness not 
always seen in autumn. The tall pears which 
tower above the general level of the orchard 
trees are resplendent in every shade of crimson. 
The damsons gleam with a pallid yellow; but the 
damson is more general among the gardens and 
in the cottage hedgerows than in the orchard 
ranks. The sunbeams fall on bright globes of 
shining fruit, red, yellow, and green, among the 
more sober leaf-tints ; and these various gleams of 
colour are answered from below by the gathered 
heaps on the ground. 

The idea of a farmer getting a profit in hard 
cash from his orchards is to a certain extent 
modern. Profit of a sort, of course, he looked for, 
Lut it was an indirect one. He made cider from 
the fruit after his own traditions, and he and his 
household and his farm-servants drank it. Not 
they alone, but every drover and messenger and 
hanger-on of the farmer’s trade who came to the 
door knew that whatever else might be wanting, 
there would be cider enough and tospare. If there 
came an unusually prolific year of fruit, and it 
oceurred to the farmer that perhaps he was making 
more drink than would supply his needs and 
keep in sound condition for the next twelve 
months, he would perhaps sell a cask or two to 
some acquaintance or to a publican in the market 
town. 

I wonder how many of my farming friends 
would care to admit that a decade or two ago, 
when prices were persistently falling, and they 
themselves were talking loudly of the workhouse, 
it was the suggestion of the ‘missus’ that the 
fruit might be more profitably sold than turned 
into cider, unlimited in quantity but—some of it 


—doubtful in quality? There will be mighty 
difficulties in the way of adopting the lady’s 
suggestion, and she must be a woman of force of 
character if she wants to carry it through. Old 
custom—‘ Never have sold the bit of fruit’—there- 
fore, &e. Doubts as to where to look for a pur- 
chaser ; doubts, one being found, as to his stability 
financially. Much correspondence, too ; altogether, 
a transaction very novel and out of the usual way 
of farmer’s business. 

But presently a satisfactory market is found: 
pretty close at hand, too—only in the town some 
five or six miles away, so that there will be no 
railway business, rates, &e. But, behold! the buyer 
insists that all the several kinds of fruit—and the 
farmer has some half-dozen scattered up and down 
throughout his acres of orcharding—must be kept 
carefully distinct. ‘Redstreaks,’ ‘Normans’—the 
white, the strawberry, and the others, must all 
come to the weighbridge unmixed. Not a diffi- 
cult thing, you think, the separate kinds growing 
each on their separate trees, and therefore falling, 
when shaken, into their own heaps. Quite so; 
but then it is contrary to custom, which is a very 
steep and awkward stile to surmount. For 
although the farmer may have been in the 
habit of reserving a few bushels from one or two 
favourite trees to make a special cask for his own 
drinking, yet the bulk has gone into hotch-potch, 
one sort with another, the ripe with the rotten. 

But the price offered for ripe fruit in good 
condition is really surprisingly large, and he is 
willing to strain a point or two, at any rate as 
an experiment. So two or three wagon-loads 
come creaking into the town, the wheels thick 
with the orchard mud, the wagoner and his boys 
staring about them and asking half - sceptically— 
the whole idea is unusual, and therefore may be 
perhaps a hoax—for ‘this ’ere place where they 
do make the zider.’ That weighbridge, again, is a 
hard bit of iron to swallow. By the bushel is 
the farmer’s mode of selling his fruit, if he is to 
sell it at all; he has occasionally sold a little 
table and cooking fruit that way since the children 
have grown up and less was required at home. 
But at that long range of new brick buildings, 
where there is a gas-engine and much shafting 
and curious machinery—from the sight of which 
inquiring agriculturists are rather rigidly excluded 
—the go-ahead gentlemen and their clerks in the 
office quite smile at ‘per bushel,’ and recognise 
the ton weight as the only standard by which 
they can draw cheques. All this has been duly 
made matter of previous stipulation; but never- 
theless the carter probably appears at the ware- 
house door without having weighed the wagon at 
the town weighbridge. Must he go down there 
with it again, then? Yes; it appears he must, 
and, moreover, return thither afterwards with the 
empty wain and get that weighed too; and must, 
above all, take care of the weight-ticket, which 
will be produced in due time, moist and torn 
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and crumpled, for payment. It is a troublesome 
business altogether. 

But in time the cheque is duly drawn; and 
the bank duly cashes it, after but a glance from 
the cashier’s keen eyes. And really the amount 
is quite substantial, as the ‘missus’ does not fail 
many times to point out. And certainly that 
arrangement of unlimited cider was very unsatis- 
factory—the men always in the cider cellar; for, 
as for locking up, the granary was quite trouble 
enough without putting the whole place under 
lock and key. The proposal of no cider at all for 
general work, or an allowance within the strictest 
limits, with an extra weekly shilling or sixpence, 
is well received by the men. There will be a 
much heavier consignment sent in to the cider- 
works next autumn, and a correspondingly larger 
cheque. 

And really it is astonishing how much farther 
the crop seems to go; there is quite a cheerful 
row of casks in the cellar after all. This is 
accounted for by remembering that here, as else- 
where, profusion tends to waste. In a good 
season the trees were loaded; there would be no 
stint in the filling of the barrel-shaped wooden 
‘bottles’ that ride in the tail of the wagon when 
it goes to town, and hang on the collar-hames of 
the horses as they go afield. No need to be par- 
ticular or to fret oneself over a few bushels or 
a few score bushels rotting on the ground—the 
pigs will have them, or what is left of them. 
But put a definite substantial price ‘per ton’ on 
‘Normans ;’ let it be known that the dark purple- 
red ‘Old Foxwhelps’ are worth almost anything 
we choose to ask, and forthwith we will view 
the orchard with a keener eye. From our gnarled 
immemorial trees have we been gathering fruit 
to press into muddy liquor, which is swilled 
down the throats of carters and cowmen; and 
behold we journey to London, to the Islington 
Show, or what not, and, as we sit in a restaurant, 
liquor is called for by the names of these very 
trees—called for and produced in bottles dainty 
with wrapping-paper and silver foil; a Latin 
motto, too, on the label. We see it decanted, 
creaming slightly and delicately, and we see it 
discussed with gusto and much approval. If 
these things are so, no wonder that our cheque 
is drawn for a figure so pleasing to contemplate, 

This, or something like this, has gone on within 
moderately recent times; and, indeed, to some 
extent still goes on; for new ideas aud ways are 
not adopted universally in the agricultural world. 
There are farmers who, if they light on this 
paper—but I feel pretty secure ; they have some- 


thing else to do—will laugh at many of my 
remarks as coming ‘a day behind the fair’ 
There are others—a small class perhaps—to whom 
it may offer a new idea or two. No profession 
or business embraces wider ranges of class than 
farming, and degrees of intelligence and informa- 
tion vary accordingly. 

But from the artist's point of view this is a 
digression. He need, however, be under no 
immediate apprehension of seeing any time- 
honoured old-world item of the beautiful swept 
away. The cottage-farmer still makes, and will 
make for years to come, his own liquor from his 
own fruit. And fortunately it is precisely the 
homestead and buildings of the cottage-farmer 
that stand highest in the order of artistic merit. 
The improvements on his holding are not so exten- 
sive or conspicuous as on that of his neighbour— 
the gentleman-farmer. The back door of the house 
—sometimes, indeed, the front door—opens into the 
fold-yard without any circumlocution, the fold-gate 
lets you direct into the orchard, and thus the 
house with its thatched roof and quaint windows, 
the fold with its rickety buildings, and the sloping 
orchard with its gnarled and twisted trees and 
its heaps of shining fruit, combine to form one 
delightful picture. 

The row of empty casks drawn up in the yard, 
and the horsehair pressing-cloths spread on the 
fence to dry, tell what is going on. From the 
mill-house, too, comes the oft-repeated shout which 
cheers the plodding horse in his steady round. 
Ceaselessly the great stone wheel trundles on in 
the circular trough, while around it surges a 
muddy mass of thick and uninviting pulp, which, 
when sufficiently liquid, is transferred to the press 
and placed in layers between the cloths aforesaid. 
For the very squeamish, perhaps, the operation of 
cider-making—old style—is one of the many in 
the food department of life upon which it is as 
well not to look. But we are not squeamish, 
knowing that uncommonly good liquor has been 
made in many a gloomy hovel where the sanitary 
inspector is unknown and unthought of ; and we 
shall have no qualms when our special cask comes 
home a month or two later. For, in spite of 
works in the town, and silver foil and Latin 
mottoes, there are handy men in the county yet ; 
dry old ‘files, who, with a few bushels of good 
fruit, and the old stone mill and the old tools, 
can turn out a cask of cider worth drinking yet. 
Whether there are men growing up to replace 
them is another question; it is to be hoped so, 
for they grow very old—they, and the men who 
used to thatch the ricks. 
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VINDICATION. 
By Mary KERNAHAN. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


Wie] © was a wild night in late October 
when I drew rein at last before 
the inn. How the wind blew! 
The dead leaves as I dismounted 
were whirled in rotting heaps to 
my feet—poor playthings of the 
tempest that bent the great elms on either side of 
the road. A gust of rain came with them. For 
the autumn lad come early that year ; November 
would not be in some seasons more advanced 
than October then. There was a roar in all the 
chimneys, a sound of cracking boughs from the 
pastures. And it was at such a time, in such 
a night as this, I had found the place which 
I had been seeking—sometimes idly, sometimes 
earnestly—through some of the best years of 
my life. 

I had found it at last. And what avail now 
that I had done so? I walked in with a moody 
countenance, throwing scarce a look to the smirk- 
ing landlord, the whole futility of the fancy 
that had drawn me thither staring me plainly 
in the face now that I had accomplished my 
whim. 

An ancient place; but I had expected nothing 
less, Remote, yet on the high-road, its carven 
woodwork and jutting windows would have 
delighted some I knew to the heart; but I had 
not come hither as an antiquary, and cared little 
for its outside walls. Set openly and without 
shelter—it was in the very teeth of the gale that 
evening—it looked, to my impatient eyes, ready 
to fall into a crumbling heap and so end my 
quest ; ay, and would do so some autumn night 
in the equinox. I could hear the hollow crash of 
its ruin echoing for a moment in one deeper note 
the wind that had been thrilling in its chimneys ; 
and then, silence. Well, let it stand one night 
longer.” 

What had I come hither for? With tools 
secretly brought—the whole wild fancy seemed to 
stare me in the face and mock me—as if I had 
but to seek to find. I had given word briefly 
that I would make choice of a room later; at 
present the only thing desired was peace and quiet, 
and a meal of some kind—whatever the house 
could offer. It had come to this, that I was seated 
alone, with food before me, and with time in 
which to think, and all the thinking I was 
capable of led to no conclusion. 

What had I come hither for? I did not know 
myself. It was all too vague; and if I had had 
a companion with me, and told him at that hour 
all there was to tell, he would have thought me 
a madman—as most men are accounted who spend 
their lives in search of buried treasure, My doings 


looked like it. I owned it fairly to myself with 
a grim, contemptuous sense of honesty—but the 
contempt was for the world. I had not lived a 
more saintly life than other men, and this was 
perhaps a whim, but I knew it was not treasure 
I sought—it was the clearing of a dead man’s 
honour. 

And now, how was I nearer to doing so, having 
traced him to this place? I pieced it together 
coldly as I sat at food, a certain dullness and 
hopelessness having fallen on me since I set eyes 
upon my goal. I, Francis Prestyn, had traced the 
other Francis, of whose blood I was and by whose 
name I was called, to this ancient hostelry in 
hope of—what? 

He had been bosom-friend of the exiled 
Charles—so hand and glove with him, beloved 
and surely trusted, that all men knew of the 
favour, and of the prince’s signet-ring from his 
own finger placed on that of his friend’. I 
knew every particular so well that I could have 
given a description of the ring had it been needed. 
What letters had I not conned, what papers 
had I not sought for, since I had come to man’s 
estate and been possessed by this overmastering 
fancy ? 

He had long mouldered in his grave. Why 
should I heed that men said he was a traitor ? 

I was called Francis Prestyn ; I had lived a 
lonely life; I had so incorporated myself with 
the thought and with the soul of him that the 
stain on our name was mine—not mine only as 
Prestyn, but mine personally. 

It ought to have been enough for men’s ears 
that he lost name and land for Stuart loyalty ; a 
man who would with eyes open do that was 
scarce likely to turn thief. Yet, later, when 
certain men banded together to send to Charles in 
France; when men who had gave richly, and 
those who had little left, generously ; when noble 
women threw jewels into the treasure-box that it 
might be taken oversea to the rightful king, for 
the rightful cause ; when they all with one accord 
chose the king’s friend for the perilous journey, 
entrusting him with treasure and message—he 
took flight, bearing both with him, and delivered 
neither. And men said—as men will say—he 
had been tempted. 

Some said he went to Spain, bearing an as- 
sumed name; others that he fled over the high 
seas to a continent beyond, and lived a rich, 
unhappy man, and vanished out of life at last, 
leaving no trace—a traitor. Others of the family 
bore his name, and his shame as well; though 
there had not been wanting those who asserted 
that some mishap had befallen him on the journey 
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across Channel—that he had been followed, robbed 
of the treasure, and, with a proud man’s impulse, 
had either gone into exile or made away with 
himself, not to look men in the face again. For 
myself, Francis Prestyn of a later day, I had 
never doubted the latter—till my fancy took 
possession of ime. 

Those were troublous times. Who knew but 
he might have apprehended some such following? 
Who knew that he might not have buried the 
treasure safely in some secret place, thinking 
to return after many days and find it? What 
more likely than that? I said to myself proudly 
when I came to man’s estate and _ thought 
things out, and so set forth on this barren 
quest. 

It had taken seven years to discover this last 
trace. Whether he fled at once or remained in 
England some days none seemed to know; the 
broad facts had seemed sufficient to all. Yet after 
all those years, in these later days, I had found 
it through an old letter preserved in another family 
than mine. 

Sir Francis Prestyn had disappeared, it said 
among a hundred other items. He had lain one 
night in a hostelry on what had been once his 
own land, an inn that had formerly been kept 
by an old servant of his. And in the morn- 
ing it was found that he had fled, wishing no 
man, evidently, to know the way he_ took 
—having plainly escaped by the window, for 
the door was fastened, and the outer doors also, 
and there had been no movement heard in the 
house. 

I began to shape it into words at last in my 
own mind, and surely if my friends looked on 
me as a madman they were not without reason 
in their opinion: I hoped to find the buried 
treasure. 

Not for its own sake. For the sake of my 
own long and sullenly-held belief; for the 
sake of proving that, as Francis Prestyn did not 
take the treasure with him, he at least never 
had the spending of it; for the sake of re- 
instating in his old place of honour the man I 
had become one in heart and soul with. 

And now here was I, eating and drinking 
under the very roof that had covered him; and 
when I had but asked the landlord in what 
room Sir Francis Prestyn had lain, he had stared 
at me like an open-mouthed yokel. He had not 
had the place long, he said; he could not recall 
the name; yet it was an inn at which any gentle- 
man—that the fellow was servilely sure of—might 
have made call. 

Was there any legend of Francis Prestyn— 
long dead, I was at the pains to tell him 
curtly —connected with the place? No, there 
was none. And now he began to look on me 
with toleration —a foolish, learned fancier of 
forgotten days—a peerer into every corner for 
moss of years. He hud evidently acquaintance 


with the kind. They were not of the sort who 
rode away without payment, either ; were rather, 
I saw scornfully, wont to linger out weeks in 
a place, scanning each tombstone. His civility 
increased. 

I pushed my plate aside, heavy of heart. Yet 
I had no mind to leave. There were gapers at 
the door as I passed out into the hall and 
walked—idly, to all outward appearance, yet with 
the blood in my veins in a very fever of un- 
rest and anger—round the ruinous place. It 
had drawn me from Flanders; it had been a 
very magnet for years; and now that I was 
here, what had there been to come for? Dark- 
ness settled on its walls; an owl hooted from 
its ivy. 

Was there any room more than another in 
which my kinsman was like to have lain? I 
only knew that there was one that took my 
fancy. It was low down—so low that I could not 
make sure it was a bedroom—and so nested in 
ivy, some of the trails hanging thickly over the 
window as if it were a room disused, that it 
stirred some sleeping fancy in me before I set 
myself to work to find reason for the dwelling 
on it. And some slight show of reason there 
seemed to me. If Francis Prestyn had escaped 
in the night, he had achieved the task with 
greater ease from that window than from another 
—no need of ladder. The more I looked at it, 
the more some smouldering desire in my breast 
grew warm and increased. I would see what 
money could do—little as I was overburdened 
with the dross—though it were the landlord’s 
very room. 

He came to my beck sure enough—I bore his 
servility with less impatience this time, trusting 
it might aid me to my desire—and listened, all 
ears, till I had made known my request. 

I saw his face fall. For himself, I was wel- 
come to the room, he said, with a flourishing 
bow; any gentleman could have it who chose; 
but it was a room none desired. No, there was 
no legend; but it bore an evil repute. His 
women only cleaned it at stated times, and 
then in broad daylight, and there were never less 
than three persons who ventured into it together, 
It had been said for generations to be haunted ; 
by whom, and in what fashion, there was none 
of his time could tell. For himself, he thought 
it an idle tale; he was glib in saying that, 
fearing I should dislike the place, There were 
other bedrooms and to spare at this season; I 
could take my choice of the best. 

His eyes opened—he looked at me in extra- 
ordinary amazement—when I told him curtly I 
would have that room or none, fearing neither 
man nor spectre, I added grimly. I felt it, in the 
mood I was in. He began to look at me with 
that air of toleration again; truly, here was 
antiquarianism run rampant. Yet, if I chose to 
be so liberal, he said—for I had spoken plainly 
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on that head—and if I desired the room, he 
could find some one who would light a fire there, 
and aired bedding should be made ready by 
nightfall. 

I did choose, I repeated. He thought me a 
man of wealth as well as fancy, and took my 
curt speech, born of self-impatience, as the natural 
manner of one accustomed to command. 

*I would take a walk,’ I said. 

‘In the tempest?’ he submitted, with fresh 
amazement, open-mouthed, and with a commiserat- 
ing eye. I flung back answer to him that I liked 
these north-country breezes. 

Night was beginning to brood over the place, 
over this wild northern upland to which, it 
seemed to me now, I had been drawing nearer 
and nearer for years. And now that I had 
found it, a tempest held it in its grip, as if, 
scattering leaves, snapping branches, whirling 
down chimneys—for I had seen one fall—raging 
at the very foundations of the ruinous inn, it 
sought to find—as I did—and would wrest 
some secret—even as I would have done, by very 
force—ere it could be still. 

It blew so fiercely in my face that I could scarce 
keep my footing, yet I went obstinately on, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left; and 
whether I was in the lonely high-road, or passed 


through narrow lanes where the leaves lay ankle. 
deep—whether the path was uphill or down—it 
was all one to me at that hour. By what for- 
tune I walked so long without losing my way 
I shall never know. Yet I found myself at last, 
conscious of no weariness, within sight of the 
inn. 

The fierceness of the hurricane had rather in- 
creased than lessened. But lights were shining now 
from the windows of the ancient place, even from 
the room that had taken my fancy; the house 
looked more inviting than in the hour when I 
had first drawn rein. And yet the same weight, 
the same coldness in my breast fell upon meas I 
entered. 

There was some bustle and stir within; maids 
passed, I could see, that they might gaze upon 
me. I knew that they accounted me whimsical, 
almost to impiety, since I ventured into.a haunted 
room. Yet the women, I think, had some pass- 
ing admiration of my courage—for so, in their 
country fashion, they deemed it—and if I had 
but paused to think, it was natural enough; yet 
I had nothing but a stirring of impatience, a cold 
scorn of this gaping wonder as I closed the door 
of my room. 

For I closed it at last—and bolted it; the night 
had come. 


THE BY-PRODUCTS OF 


Za9) URING the last twenty years a silent 
revolution has been taking place in 
the Scotch iron industry that has 
given it a fresh lease of life, and 
enabled it to enter on a new era 
of prosperity which but few ex- 
pected to see. This change has been brought 
about, not by any new or startling discovery 
whereby the make of metal could be increased 
or the cost reduced, but simply by the prosaic 
method of saving the rubbish, or, in other words, 
of collecting the by-products which had previously 
been allowed to go to waste. 

One important point in which the blast-furnace 
practice of Scotland differs from that of other 
parts of the United Kingdom is the fuel used. 
In Scotland the coal is used as it comes from the 
mine, in the raw or uncoked condition; whilst 
in England it is always first converted into coke. 
This is not due to any preference for coal on the 
part of the Scotch ironmasters, for they know 
well enough that eoke is the better fuel for the 
purpose; but it is due to the exigencies of the 
circumstances, and they, like other manufacturers, 
have to make the best of the materials which they 
have at hand. Coals suitable for making coke are 
comparatively rare in the Scottish coalfields ; and 
to bring either the coal or coke from other districts, 
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whilst occasionally necessary for special purposes, 
would be far too expensive for general work. 
Fortunately, both Lanarkshire and Ayrshire abound 
in splint coals which, though not suitable for coke- 
making, can be used in the blast-furnace without 
coking ; and though these are not so suitable as 
coke for blast-furnace use, and about thirty- 
six hundredweight of coal is required in place of 
one ton of coke, it is from them that the by- 
products to be described are derived ; and in the 
light of the recently-gained experience it is 
not likely that the Scotch ironmasters would 
change their coal for coke even if they had the 
opportunity. 

The method of making pig-iron in the blast- 
furnace is well known. The blast-furnace itself 
is a circular stack, fifty to a hundred feet in 
height, and twenty to thirty feet in diameter, 
something like a huge chimney. Into the top 
of this is charged the ore from which the iron 
is to be obtained, the fuel to supply the heat, 
and limestone as a flux; and from the bottom is 
tapped out the molten iron and slag. As the 
whole furnace is kept filled nearly to the top 
with the charge, there can be very little draught 
to keep the combustion going, and it is necessary 
to force in the air by means of blowing-engines. 
This is done through a series of openings near 
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the bottom of the furnace; and in modern prac- 
tice the air is always strongly heated before it is 
sent in. 

As the air comes in contact with the hot fuel 
combustion at once takes place, a very high tem- 
perature is produced, and the hot products of 
combustion pass away upwards, in their passage 
imparting their heat to the cold descending charge, 
and themselves being cooled, so that they leave 
the furnace at a comparatively low temperature 
(about 600° Fahr.). 

The gases are combustible even when coke is 
the fuel used, because, owing to the very high 
temperature and the large excess of fuel, the 
carbon can only take up half the oxygen with 
which it can combine, and so is only half-burnt, 
the combustible carbon-monoxide being formed 
instead of the incombustible carbon-dioxide. When 
coal is the fuel used other combustible constituents 
are added to the escaping gas. The hot, ascend- 
ing gases coming in contact with the coal near 
the top of the furnace distil out of it all the 
volatile matters—gas and tar—which mix with the 
gases and pass out of the furnace; and as this 
volatile portion is often nearly half the weight of 
the coal, the gases are thereby much enriched. 
The solid residue or coke which is left descends 
with the charge until it comes to the region 
where the air is blown in, and it is there burned. 
This fixed residue or coke is therefore the only 
portion of the coal which is usefully burned in 
the blast-furnace ; and as it forms only fifty to 
sixty per cent. of the coal, it will be seen why 
so much more fuel is required when coal is used 
than when coke is provided. 

In the early days of the Scotch iron industry 
the gases were allowed to escape into the air and 
burn at the top of the furnace with a lurid glare 
which illuminated the country for miles around, 
and made each blast-furnace a glowing beacon 
visible from afar; and though the value of the 
gases for heating purposes has long been known, 
and the first attempt was made to utilise them 
as far back as 1845, the adoption of such methods 
was very slow. It is only within the last ten 
years or so that the last open-topped furnace dis- 
appeared from Scotland, and in some English dis- 
tricts they still linger on, The top of the furnace 
is now closed by means of a valve which can be 
lowered to let in the charge, and from below 
which the gas is drawn off to the gas-mains to 
be distributed to the boilers and heating-stoves ; 
and in most of the Scottish works all steam 
required for driving machinery is raised and 
heat for the air supplied by the combustion of 
this so-called waste gas, 

When coal is distilled in retorts, as in the 
manufacture of coal-gas, many other products 
besides gas are given off, and the tar and ammonia 
are always recovered and utilised. When the coal 
is distilled at the top of the blast-furnace similar 
products must be produced; and if any ocular 


demonstration were required, it was to be found 
in the abundance of tar which deposited in the 
gas-mains ; but no attempts had been made to 
recover these. The cost would be very great, the 
profit to be made doubtful, and so the iron- 
masters held back, and year after year allowed 
the materials to go to waste, waiting for some 
one more far-seeing or more reckless than the 
rest to make the trial. 

In 1880 the first plant for the recovery of by- 
products was erected so as to settle the question 
of the practicableness and profitableness of re- 
covery on a large scale. The firm which under- 
took the work was Messrs Baird & Co., Limited, 
and the ironwork at which the plant was erected 
was that at Gartsherrie, famous in the history 
of the iron trade as being the first at which 
Neilson’s invention of the ‘hot-blast was put 
into use on a large scale. Many experiments 
and inquiries were made, and the plant erected 
was designed by Messrs Alexander & M‘Cosh, 
by whose name it is now generally known. At 
the Gartsherrie works there were sixteen fur- 
naces in blast, arranged in two rows, one on 
each side of the works, and the recovery plant 
was in the first instance fitted to one row of 
eight furnaces. 

The recovery was beset with many and serious 
difficulties—as, indeed, what great advance in 
industry is not?—the principal one being the 
enormous amount of gas which had to be dealt 
with. In the gas-works a ton of coal yields 
about 10,000 cubic feet of coal-gas; but in the 
blast-furnace this would be mixed with the much 
larger volume of the products of combustion, 
amounting to about 110,000 cubic feet for each 
ton of coal consumed, so that the amount of gas 
to be dealt with was about 120,000 cubic feet 
for each ton of coal. 

Each furnace produced about forty tons of pig 
iron in the twenty-four hours, consuming about 
thirty-two ewts. of coal for each ton of iron made, 
or about sixty-four tons of coal in the twenty-four 
hours, and about two hundred and fifty tons of 
air. The amount of gas, therefore, would be 
7,680,000 cubic feet per day (twenty-four hours) 
from each furnace, or 61,440,000—say, in round 
numbers, 60,000,000—cubic feet per day from the 
eight furnaces, This enormous volume can hardly 
be grasped, but some idea can be formed of its 
practical meaning by comparing it with the quan- 
tity of coal-gas needed to supply a large town. 
The various gas-works in Glasgow which supply 
the city and surrounding districts, with a popula- 
tion of about 1,000,000, make 12,400,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day, which, as will be seen, is less 
than that produced by two blast-furnaces, and less 
than one-quarter of that which had to be dealt 
with by the new plant at the Gartsherrie works, 
Scattered through this vast amount of gas was 
the small amount of tar and ammonia which 
was to be recovered—about the same as would 
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be recovered from, say, 5,000,000 cubic feet of 
coal-gas. 

Naturally, when the problem of designing the 
plant was set about, the engineers studied what 
was being done in the gas and other works, 
and they came to the conclusion that the only 
way of dealing with the gases was to adopt on 
a very large scale methods similar to those 
already in use—that is, to cool the gas very 
thoroughly, and then wash out the tar and 
ammonia by means of water. Time and experi- 
ence has shown that this judgment was sound, 
for several forms of plant subsequently designed 
to deal with the gas on other principles have 
been unsuccessful, and have been abandoned. 
The plant required to deal with this large quan- 
tity of gas by cooling and condensation had to 
be of enormous size. 

The gases passed from the furnace, at a tempera- 
ture of about 600° Fahrenheit, into a large gas- 
main, by which they were conveyed to the cool- 
ing plant. As this tube was of considerable length, 
it to some extent acted as a cooler, and the gases 
entered the atmospheric condenser at a tempera- 
ture of about 400° Fahrenheit. 

The atmospheric condenser consists of 200 iron 
pipes, each 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 40 
feet long, placed vertically, arranged in sets of ten, 
and united alternately above and below, so that 
every particle of gas has to travel through twenty 
tubes, altogether a distance of 800 feet. As these 
tubes are freely exposed to the air, they offer a 
very large cooling surface, and in hot weather 
they can be sprayed with water, and thus the 
gases are rapidly cooled, and leave the condenser 
at a temperature of about 120° Fahrenheit. The 
gases are thus cooled far below the boiling-point 
of water, and therefore it might be expected that 
the tar and water would be condensed and de- 
posited. The deposit obtained in these tubes is, 
however, very small. No doubt the water and 
tar are condensed, but they are in such a fine 
state of division that they remain suspended in 
the gases in the form of mist, which needs a 
very long time to settle, and so they are carried 
forward by the onward current to the water 
cooler or condenser, which is placed next. The 
water condenser is a large iron chamber 45 feet 
high, 45 feet long, and 18 feet broad, divided 
into six chambers, connected alternately above and 
below, so that the gas must travel through them 
all, and they are crossed by 2700 iron tubes, 3} 
inches in diameter, through which water is kept 
circulating. The result of this is that the gases 
are cooled to about 60° Fahrenheit, the ordinary 
atmospheric temperature, but deposit only a small 
further quantity of tar and water, the principal 
effect, therefore, having been to further cool the 
gases. 

The gases next pass to the scrubber, where the 
final purification is effected. This is a huge iron 
tower 80 feet high and 25 feet square, which is 


crossed by a large number of perforated shelves, 
As the gas ascends it is met by a descending 
shower of water delivered at the top in the form 
of a fine rain. The water is thus brought inti- 
mately into contact with the gas, and the tarry 
matters and ammonia are washed out of it whilst 
the gas passes onward. 

As the various washers, &., introduce consider- 
able resistance, and thus hinder the flow of the 
gas, some form of suction must be used to draw it 
through and deliver it under suitable pressure to 
the boilers or stoves where it is to be burned. 
Many engineers thought that the washing would 
so reduce the heating power of the gas that it 
would cease to be available for the purposes for 
which it is required. This, however, has been 
found not to be the case. The removal of the 
tar must necessarily reduce the heating power 
somewhat ; but this does not in sny way inter- 
fere with its usefulness; and, though the gas has 
been washed with water, owing to its low tempera- 
ture it carries much less water vapour with it 
than it would do if it passed direct from the 
blast-furnaces. 

The tar and the water containing the ammonia 
in solution are run into tanks, where they sepa- 
rate into two layers, and whence they are removed 
for further treatment. 

The amount of crude tar obtained is about 40 
gallons for each ton of coal consumed, or 2480 
gallons per furnace per day. This crude or green 
tar contains a large quantity of water, to remove 
which the tar is pumped into boilers and gently 
heated. The tar is very different from that 
obtained in the manufacture of coal-gas. It must 
be remembered that the tar does not exist as 
such in the coal, but is produced when the coal 
is broken up by destructive distillation, and the 
composition of the tar depends on the temperature 
at which the coal is distilled. In gas-making the 
coal is shovelled into very hot retorts, and is 
therefore distilled at a high temperature, whilst 
in the blast-furnace the distillation is brought 
about at a comparatively low temperature near 
the top of the furnace by the ascending current 
of hot gas. The blast-furnace tar, therefore, does 
not contain any of the substances which serve as 
the starting-point for the manufacture of the various 
coal-tar colours, which give the value to ordinary 
coal-tar, and the manufacturers when they had 
got the tar hardly knew what to do with it. 
Once a manufacturer has a large supply of a 
material, he will usually soon find some purpose 
to which it can be put, so it was not long 
before uses were found for the blast-furnace tar. 
It is now heated in closed retorts to a fairly 
high temperature, when it is broken up into 
vils which pass over any pitch which is left in 
the retorts, 

The oils can be used for fuel or for burning 
in lamps of the Lucigen type, where the oil is 
sprayed by means of air or steam, though it is 
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too heavy for burning in ordinary wick-lamps. 
By suitable treatment it may be made to yield 
excellent disinfectants, The pitch which is sepa- 
rated from the oil is used in the manufacture 
of briquettes or fuel blocks. 

The water which is condensed contains the 
ammonia, It is boiled, the vapour passed into 
sulphuric acid, and thus the ammonia is converted 
into sulphate of ammonia, which is of great 
commercial value, though the price is much lower 
to-day than it was when the first recovery plant 
was erected. The amount of sulphate of ammonia 
obtained is about twenty-three pounds for each 
ton of coal consumed—that is, considerably above 
half-a-ton per day from each furnace. 

No sooner was Messrs Baird’s plant in opera- 
tion, and its success assured, than other ironmasters 
followed suit. Of course the designs were modified 
where modification was found to be advisable ; 
but all that have succeeded followed exactly on 
the same lines—namely, cooling the gases by pass- 
ing them through cooling tubes, and then washing 
them with water; and it speaks well for Messrs 
Alexander & M‘Cosh that none of the more recently 
erected plants have given a better recovery than 
theirs, though some arg a little cheaper to erect. 
The value of the recovery has now been demon- 
strated, and every ironwork in Scotland, with 


one exception, has erected or is erecting plant for 
the recovery of the by-products from its blast 
furnace gases. 

An estimate has recently been published of the 
results of the recovery process in an ironwork 
running four furnaces, which is as follows: 


Coal consumed... ............ccsecceceseeees 2000 tons per week. 
Pig-iron produced. 1400 
Pitch recovered............ 100 tons............ value £120 
Oil 20,000 gallons. 125 
Sulphate of ammonia.......... 204 tons.......... » 225 
£470 


—the total. cost of the process—being wages and 
cost of working £30, and cost of acid £20, 10s.— 
thus leaving a very handsome profit. 

From these figures it will be seen what an 
important part the recovery of the by-products 
may play in the prosperity of the industry, and 
its introduction is second only in importance to 
that of the hot-blast by Neilson in 1828; and, 
if it has not saved the Scotch iron industry 
from extinction, it has introduced into the 
West of Scotland a new industry, which must 
add largely to the wealth and prosperity of the 
community. 


BURMESE 


By E. D. 


JE wears a waistcloth which once may 
have been a large and cheerful 
tartan, but whose brilliancy is now 
subdued by honourable drug-stains ; 
his hair is unkempt and wispy, and 
he needs a bamboo staff to aid 
footsteps tottering under the load of rare and 
curious knowledge which is reflected in the 
inscrutable gravity of his countenance. His gait is 
a happy blend of dignified deliberation and pro- 
fessional haste; and the people who draw aside 
to make way for him pause to offer the little 
obeisance due to Wisdom and Learning as per- 
sonified in Sayah Hpo Khin. 

When Moung Thway, the timber merchant, awoke 
this morning he felt listless and out of sorts; and 
his wife, Mah Noo, being a nervous woman, sent 
for Doctor Hpo Khin, who lives in that little 
house under the great trees on the Kemendine 
Road. When the messenger said to Doctor Hpo 
Khin, ‘My master, Moung Thway, complains of 
sickness in his inside, and prays the very honour- 
able and learned Sayah to come to his house,’ he 
happened to rub his left ear. It is just possible 
that the gesture was due to the unwelcome 
attentions of a mosquito; but the trained per- 
ception of Doctor Hpo Khin recognised in it 
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a sure indication that there was nothing much 
amiss with Moung Thway; therefore he made 
answer, ‘Your good master invites me to earn 
Merit, and I will come’ Ten minutes before, a 
lad had approached his veranda, and with a pro- 
foundly respectful shiko had begged him to come 
and see his father, who felt sick. That lad, as 
he squatted blinking before the effulgence of 
wisdom, happened to scratch his right cheek ; 
whereupon the doctor replied that, much to his 
regret, many and urgent calls upon his time 
prevented his coming to see the excellent parent 
of the meritorious youth before him. There 
are gestures which indicate that an illness will 
prove fatal. Scratching the right cheek is one; 
and as the doctor saw that he could do no good 
he declined to attend. 

While the learned man is making his way to 
Moung Thway’s house we may look into his 
antecedents. Evincing as a lad more than ordinary 
interest in astrology and a weakness for hanging 
about the pa-la-say, or drug shop, his father 
apprenticed him to the famous Sayah Bah Toon, 
who had the best practice in Rangoon. Hpo 
Khin’s parents had no objection in the world to 
their own son becoming a doctor ; on the contrary, 
they were delighted that he should show pre- 
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ference for a profession which commands so much 
respect. The hpoongyee, or priest, of course stands 
first in the order of social esteem, then the 
government official, and after him the doctor. 
One reason for the respect accorded the medical 
practitioner lies in the fact that his occupation 
involves mental exertion, which is not popular 
among an indolent and amiable people. Another is 
that each time the doctor prescribes he does a 
good action and earns Merit—whereby a doctor 
with a large practice must accumulate so much 
Merit that the happiness of his future state is a 
matter of no concern to the most anxious. He 
also accumulates money, or would if he possessed 
the gift of saving, which, being a Burman, he 
does not. If he charged fees for his visits he 
would acquire no Merit at all, so he never asks 
for payment. To do so would be contrary to 
tradition and professional etiquette; but when 
the patient’s relation lays an eight-anna bit before 
you, and says, ‘Learned sir, I beg leave to honour 
you with this trifling gift” you naturally take it ; 
and when the patient’s relations forget this cere- 
mony—well, next time they send for you, you 
probably have an engagement elsewhere. The 
same course of action is open to you if the fee 
with which you are honoured falls short of the 
sum you deem worthy of your acceptance. Sayah 
Hpo Khin expects a rupee for each visit, includ- 
ing medicine ; but, as he is a very kind-hearted 
aan, he accepts whatever coin he knows a 
poor patient can afford. This is contrary to 
Sayah Bah Toon’s method; he expected three 
rupees a visit, and nobody ever ventured to offer 
‘less after the day when he left lying on the 
floor the two rupees a patient’s economical wife 
daid at his feet. 

Hpo Khin did not pay any premium when he 
was apprenticed ; he ran errands, boiled the rice, 
and made himself generally useful about the 
house, and in return was allowed to see his 
master compound fearful and wonderful mixtures, 
and also had access to his books. There is one 
standard work on medicine which every doctor 
must know thoroughly; it describes the symp- 
toms of different diseases and the remedies; 
also it describes what are called the ‘four ele- 
ments’—the heart, gall, liver, and blood—of 
the human body. English doctors do not enter- 
tain a high opinion of this work. But how can 
they be entitled to form any at all when they 
have not given trial to any of the medicines 
mentioned therein? After a few years’ appren- 
ticeship, Hpo Khin was entrusted with an 
occasional ‘case’ by his busy master; and he 
-achieved so much success that when the old man 
-died, full of years and honour, he succeeded to 
his practice. 

It must not be supposed that every Burmese 
loctor started in life with such advantages as did 
Sayah Hpo Khin. He was the son of respectable 
“parents, and they insisted that he should be properly 


trained for the profession. If you are in a hurry 
to begin, you may buy the necessary books— 
they are few and inexpensive—lay in a stock of 
herbs, and call yourself a doctor without more 
ado, Your future will depend on luck. A neigh- 
bour may call you in to prescribe when no other 
medical man happens to be within reach. If you, 
of your book-knowledge, treat the case successfully, 
have no fear then for the future; your career is 
assured. On the other hand, if the patient grows 
worse under your care it does not much matter, 


.as you can put the blame on the malady, and 


nobody is any the wiser. If you adopt this plan of 
teaching first and learning afterwards, it is a good 
plan to accompany a medical friend on his rounds 
and pick up practical knowledge in that way. 
The dealer in drugs very usually blossoms forth 
as a doctor after a few years’ experience in com- 
pounding. Through making up frequent pre- 
scriptions he gains information, and then has only 
to learn the diseases for which they are appro- 
priate. If his experiments upon confiding neigh- 
bours turn out successfully, well and good; if 
they don’t—so much the worse for the confiding 
neighbour. 

Sayah Hpo Khin has arrived at Moung Thway’s, 
aud is received by that gentleman’s wife, who 
squats respectfully to answer his questions, and 
then spreads a clean mat for him beside the 
patient. 

‘Let me see,’ says the learned man; ‘it’s so 
long since I had the pleasure of attending you 
that I have forgotten the date and hour of your 
birth.’ 

Moung Thway, of course, can give this informa- 
tion off-hand; but he imparts it in a low tone, 
because there are several people about, and it is 
unadvisable to make public the moment of your 
birth lest evil-disposed persons should work 
spells against you. He was born when there was 
light enough to see the veins in the hand on the 
eighth day of the waxing of the moon of Taboung, 
year 1218; it was a Friday. 

‘Good, says the Sayah ; ‘now I can make the 
necessary calculation. Where is my calendar?’ 

He draws the brown bunch of palm-leaf slips 
from his pasoh, and therefrom ascertains that 
the patient was born when the planet Mars 
was in the ascendant. Mars rules the liver, 
and to-day is the patient’s name-day to boot. 
So Moung Thway’s liver must be out of order. A 
few questions evoke answers which confirm the 
assumption ; Sayah Hpo Khin then looks at his 
patient’s tongue, feels his pulse, and repeats some 
Pali rhymes which he has learned from his book. 
He does not understand them himself, nor does 
Moung Thway ; but the book says that these par- 
ticular rhymes are beneficial for disordered liver, 
and that is enough for any reasonable man. 

‘I shall prepare the medicine for you this 
evening at a propitious hour, says the Sayah, 
‘and bring it to-morrow.’ 
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Having said this, he puts his palm-leaf 
calendar back in the fold of his, pasoh, and, 
folding his hands over his knees, gazes out into 
the street with an air of deep abstraction. 
Mah Noo takes advantage of his absent-minded- 
ness to get a rupee out of the box and lay 
it on the floor, muttering the usual apologetic 
request to be allowed to honour him thus, 
Sayah Hpo Khin awakes to mundane things, 
picks up his rupee without a word, and takes 
his departure. 

Following the principles inculcated by his 
revered master, Doctor Hpo Khin ‘feels his way’ 
with a gentle remedy. If this answers, he con- 
tinues it; if not, he tries another and another, 
and yet more, until he finds something that does 
produce results ; or, what is more likely to happen 
first, Moung Thway sends a polite message to say 
that he is much obliged for the attention bestowed 
upon him, and intends to try another practitioner. 
Theoretically when a doctor finds a case beyond 
his skill it is his duty to say so and cease 
attendance, leaving the patient to call in another 
medico ; but this is not often done, human nature 
being much the same all over the world. It 
is, however, very usual for a doctor to bring 
a colleague with him to consult in a difficult 


case, 

Doctor Hpo Khin is regarded with a good deal 
of awe as well as veneration. He keeps a ghost 
about the house—not a partner who does work 
for which he takes credit, you understand, but 
the spirit of a person deceased which he has 
charmed from a new grave in the burying-ground, 
and which he entertains as a sort of watch-dog. 
‘Selecting a propitious hour on a suitable night, he 
went to the graveyard, taking a bit of magic wax 
and also a little boiled rice and some water, which 
he offered at the new grave to symbolise the 
hospitality he was prepared to offer the ghost of 
the occupant. The spirit, thinking no doubt that 
the doctor’s premises, dark and redolent of 
mysterious drugs though they are, compared 
favourably with its present abode, accepted the 
offer, and, in return for some rice and water 
daily, protects his dwelling and all it contains 
from the pryings of the curious. Hence the 
doctor can leave his house for the whole day 
without misgivings, for the boldest thief would 
not venture to place foot on the lowest step of 
the flight that leads up to his veranda. I have 
never met any one who has seen the doctor’s ghost, 
but nearly everybody to whom I have addressed 
inquiries knows somebody who is well acquainted 
with Somebody Else who has, That Somebody Else 
has never been found, to my knowledge; and as 
his confession that he had seen the ghost would 
involve the assumption that the ghost had had 
reason to anticipate intentions on its patron’s 
property, I do not think that Somebody Else is 
likely to be discovered by mere inquiry. From 
all I can gather, however, the doctor’s ghost is 


really a demon. There are awful whispers of huge, 
hairy, brown hands, each the size of a man’s body, 
having been seen by Somebody Else; and it is 
very generally understood that any one who fell 
into those hands in the doctor’s absence would be 
torn to pieces in a moment. The Sayah himself 
is reticent on the subject; he knows very well 
that the imagination of the wicked transcends 
a hundredfold his own descriptive power; and 
besides, it would not be etiquette to refer to a 
domesticated demon, 

If Moung Thway finds that medicines do him 
no good, he will turn his back on Sayah Hpo 
Khin and the whole brotherhood of drug-doctors 
(Baindaw sayahs) and call in one of the fraternity 
who seek to achieve cures by an astrologically 
regulated system of diet—the net khat sayah, or 
‘asterism-doctor. | Western science has not yet 
discovered how potent is the influence of the 
stars upon the human body; but the laws of 
their operation have been systematised in the East 
for many centuries, and the diet-doctors in Burma 
do a large business. » This practitioner’s know- 
ledge is of an order very different from that 
acquired by his brother-medico the druggist. 
The basis of his education is elementary 
astronomy ; he knows—or ought to know—the 
twenty-seven asterisms, and is acquainted with 
the methods of calculating at any time the 
situation of each asterism in its relation to the 
moon. When he has mastered this branch of 
learning he devotes his attention to the matter 
of food. For medical purposes every article of 
food is classified in one of seven lists to 
correspond with the days of the week (Wednesday, 
sometimes reckoned as two days, being here 
counted as one). In practice, the day of the 
week on which the patient was born is the 
basis of operations, and the treatment is regulated 
by the influence of the stars upon these various 
classes of food, certain planets and asterisms 
‘governing’ certain comestibles, It is to be noted 
that the date and hour of the patient’s birth is 
the only personal factor taken into account by 
the diet-doctor ; the nature of the disease is not 
considered at all. Broadly speaking, the principle 
is to change the regimen at the new and full 
moon. Thus, Moung Thway, now the moon is 
waxing, may be restricted (apart from his rice, 
which is never prohibited) to mangoes, bamboo 
shoots, and pumpkins; he will be fed on these 
until the moon reaches its full, when the dietary 
will be abruptly changed to perhaps dried 
fish, pine-apples, and vegetable curries. The 
methods of the asterism-doctor are considered 
extremely heroic, and this practitioner is only 
called in after a succession of druggists have 
made a series of unsuccessful experiments on 
the patient. The condition of the sick man, 
whose interior has been the sport of numerous 
weird and nauseous compounds, can hardly be en- 
couraging to the diet-doctor, who is the last resort. 
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The Burmese say that ‘dieting’ either kills or 
cures; they are probably right. It is fair to say 
that cases of recovery are recorded; the Burman 
is often a man of iron constitution. 

‘Neither the druggist nor the dietist has the 
most elementary knowledge of surgery; the only 
man I ever heard of among the Burmese who 
could set a broken limb was a priest who lived in 
Maulmain, and who died some seven or eight years 
ago. The Hpoongyee Boh was famed for his skill 
as a bone-setter all over the province, and his 
' patients were legion; his kyoung, or monastery, 
was always surrounded by a crowd ; and, had his 
vows permitted him to take money, he would have 
amassed a fortune, respectable measured even by 
European standards. The Buddhist priest, how- 
ever, may not even touch money with his fingers 
(I have known an unregenerate vessel ask for a 
rupee, and take it carefully with the corner of 
his robe in order to comply with the letter of 
the law: but let that pass), and the Hpoongyee 
Boh reaped only a harvest of gifts in the shape 
of carpets, yellow silk robes, fine mats, pillows, 
and other goods, which he freely distributed among 
his brethren. He was a good priest as well as a 
capable bone-setter, and his name is held in un- 
dying respect throughout the country. 

Although the Burman who has once learned 
the good effects of English medicine will travel 
many days’ journey and grudge neither trouble 
nor money to procure it, he shrinks, if he happen 
to meet with an accident, from entrusting himself 
to the hands of an English surgeon. The reason 
for this is discoverable in the Burmese dislike 
for mutilated persons, and the consequent fear of 
the patient lest his injured arm or leg should be 
amputated. I have never discussed this curiously 
strong antipathy with a Burman, but think it 
may be due to the belief that misfortunes in this 
life are the result of evil-doing in a former 
existence ; and the loss of a limb or an arm 
among slightly-clad people is necessarily a staring 
advertisement of the fruits of past misdeeds 
which do nothing to commend you to the regard 
of your friends in your present dife. 

The Burmese pharmacopeeia as a whole is a 
subject for laughter and tears; but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that it includes a few 
medicines for such diseases as jungle-fever and 
dysentery which, if used by the light of common- 
sense and not by that of astrological calculation, 
are productive of excellent results. I have heard 
an English M.D. speak highly of one simple de- 
coction prepared by a Burmese druggist for use in 
cases of dysentery. It was, if I remember rightly, 
made from the thick rind of the mangosteen, 
and my medical friend had found it sufficiently 
efficacious to recommend in his own practice. 
However deplorable may be the character of 
Burmese internal treatment, we find more than a 
little skill displayed in dealing with wounds, 
sores, and other external troubles. I recall a case 


in which an English-speaking Burman, much 
above the average in intelligence and education, 
roused the ire of his employers by asking for a 
month’s leave to be treated by a Maulmain doctor. 
The man was suffering from badly inflamed 
eyes, and the treatment given him for some 
two months as an out-patient at the Rangoon 
Hospital had produced no beneficial effect. He 
was offered leave to Calcutta that he might place 
himself in the competent hands of a specialist 
there, and earnestly advised not to trust his eyes 
to a ‘native quack.’ He was not. to be moved, 
however, and eventually got his own way. In 
five weeks he was back at his desk, without his 
green shade and with his eyes completely cured. 
It is worth adding that he wore tinted glasses 
for six months by the advice of that Maulmain 
drug-doctor, who must have been a man of some 
breadth of mind as well as a clever herbalist. 
Much skill is often shown in the treatment of 
the obstinate boils and ulcers to which Europeans 
are naturally more liable than natives of the 
country. I have never known a pure European 
seek the advice of a Burmese druggist for such ; 
but the half-caste does so frequently, and a wharf 
‘tally clerk’ once told me he would go to nobody 
else when he suffered thus. It is due to him to 
say that his confidence was justified by results, 
even if the drug-doctor did begin the diagnosis 
by inquiring the date and hour of his birth. 
Maternal influence and nominal fees are no 
doubt the predisposing causes of the poor half- 
caste’s preference for native advice in the first 
instance. 


AUTUMN. 
Wirerinea leaves on the garden walk, 
Russet and gold and red ; 
The roses dead on the trellised wall, 
The flowers in the border dead. 


High to the western heaven the Beech, 
One glory of crimson light ; 

Dying, too, as a hero dies 
On a well-won field of fight. 


Rich was his year, the awakening Prime, 
The time of the bud, the flower, 

The myriad lives in his lustrous leaves, 
The song-bird and his bower. 


Happy for all the spring-time gave, 
And all from the summer won, 
Awaiting the wintry death, he looks 

Afar to the shining sun. 


Thus would I, when my winter comes, 
And all my summer is done, 
Rejoice for the gladness of bygone days, 
Rejoice for the glory of life, and gaze 
Afar to the shining Sun. 
T. P. Jonnston. 
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